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the past, when Britain allowed her French colony to do what it pleased, say 
what it liked, and think what it had a mind to, without uttering a protest- 
ing word. Annexation may be the Dominion's political destiny, but it will 
not be French Canada which will benefit the most by the change of flag and 
of constitution. 

George Stewart. 



THE GOOD-GOVERNMENT CLUBS. 

T he importance of the so-called Good-Government Clubs of New York 
City, as factors in solving the problem of municipal reform, cannot now be 
denied. Their growth has been so rapid, and the position which they occupy, 
with relation to the two great national party organizations in the city of ' 
New York, is so little understood by the outside public, that it may interest 
the readers of the North American Review to learn something of these 
clubs and the results they confidently expect to achieve. 

In the first place, it should be understood that the Good-Government 
Clubs are local organizations, composed of voters in the city of New York, 
who desire to obtain for their city permanent reform in its government. 
They derive their membership from all classes and are strictly non-partisan, 
so far as national politics are concerned. Each club is designated by a letter 
of the alphabet, and has its headquarters in some particular ward or assem- 
bly district of the city. The members residing in a district belong to the club 
of that district, and such members as may from time to time change their 
residence are transferred to the club covering the district into which they 
may move. Each cluh has its own constitution and board of officers, the 
constitutions of all the cluhs being similar as to their fundamental prin- 
ciples. The members are elected and pay an entrance fee and annual dues. 
No one is eligible to membership who does not sincerely subscribe to the 
principles of the Good-Government Clubs. 

All the clubs so far organized are banded together under what is known 
as the Constitution of the Confederated Good-Government Clubs. This con- 
stitution provides for a permanent central committee, called a Council, com- 
posed of representatives chosen annually by the clubs in the confederation. 
The powers of this council are prescribed by the constitution, and are con- 
fined to dealing with such matters as affect the whole of the city of New 
York. This leaves to each club complete autonomy in dealing with matters 
affecting its especial district, and encourages, as well as strengthens, local 
pride. Several of the clubs already occupy comfortable clubhouses, and every- 
thing is done to promote social intercourse among the members. There is a 
wide diversity in the methods pursued by the clubs in strengthening their 
organization in their respective districts. They are governed more or less 
by the conditions and requirements of the locality in which the club may be 
situated. The work of organizing clubs is still going on in districts of the 
city not already covered, and the present indications are that by the 
autumn there will be at least one Good-Government Club in every one of the 
thirty districts of the city. 

To all those who have carefully studied the subject of municipal govern- 
ment in the United States, and the causes that have produced the corrupt 
and wasteful methods of administration now prevailing in our cities, it has 
become most evident that " party politics " lies at the root of the evil. It 
will not be necessary for me to take up space here in setting forth the vari- 
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ous facts and arguments leading up to this conclusion. Every disinterested 
student of political questions, since municipal reform first became a matter 
of public interest, has given his testimony to the same effect. The evidence 
produced before investigating committees has time and time again 
proved beyond all question that permanent reform in the government of 
our cities is an impossibility so long as this evil remains. Yet the ignor- 
ance, indifference, or partisanship of the average voter in our large cities 
has, up to this time, rendered futile all efforts on the part of would-be 
reformers to eliminate party politics in voting for municipal officers. 
At times when corruption and extravagance in the administration of our 
city government have become so flagrant as to arouse public sentiment 
to an exasperated pilch, the citizens have elected what were popularly 
known as "reform candidates." These "reform candidates" have, as a rule, 
been honest men, who assumed office with the sincere intention of giving 
good government to their city. In s ime few cases they have fulfilled this good 
intention, and so long as they have held office their administration has been 
honest, and corruption has been suppressed. In the vast majority of cases 
the so-called "reform candidates," on assuming office, have been able to do 
little or nothing in the way of bettering the prevailing state of affairs. In no 
case has there been any permanent reform accomplished by these spasmodic 
upheavals of public sentiment, and to-day we are still confronted with the 
question : What shall be done to secure permanent good government in our 
cities? The answer of the Good-Government Clubs is : No effort to secure 
permanent reform in our city government can ever be successful until the 
national party organizations, as such, shall keep their bands off municipal 
affairs, and the citizen shall cease to be bound by national party tie3 when 
voting for municipal officers. To pursuade the voters of New York city that 
this answer is theoretically true, and, having thus persuaded them, to in- 
duce them to act accordingly, are the chief purposes of the Good-Government 
Clubs. In other words, the founders of these clubs believe that securing re- 
form legislation and electing good men to office will not, of themselves, be 
sufficient to secure permanent reform unless such good men are nominated 
and elected upon municipal issues alone, and without regard to the issues 
that divide the national parties. They further believe that through no local 
organization of a national party can this result be brought about, for the 
following reasons: 1st. Such organizations must necessarily be guided 
and controlled by party expediency in selecting a candidate for municipal 
office. 2d. Such candidate, however honest and able, must be more or less 
interested in, if not pledged to, the building up and strengthening of the 
organization that nominated and elected him. 3d. The citizen in voting 
for such a candidate is apt to be influenced more by the fact that he is 
the nominee of the national party to which such citizen may belong, than 
by any consideration of fitness in the candidate himself. 

It may be objected that the above reasoning, if true, applies equally to 
all candidates for public office, whether municipal or national, and that the 
system of party nominations is a necessary incident to party government. 
While not denying this, I would point out that this system, which may be 
a necessary evil inseparable from our scheme of State and federal govern- 
ment, becomes a totally unnecessary and much greater evil when applied 
to municipal government. The issues upon which the two great national 
parties aie divided are not the same as, and have legitimately no relation 
to ( the local issues that should divide the citizens of a city. Under the pres- 
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ent system of national party nominations, the citizen, in casting his vote for 
municipal candidates, is compelled to vote upon issues other than those af- 
fecting the best interests of his city, and in the name of party loyalty is 
asked to sacrifice the welfare of his city for the benefit of the national party 
to which he may belong. 

It has often been asserted, and with truth, that municipal government 
is essentially a business, and should be conducted like any other large busi- 
ness. Legally every city is a corporation, with all the rights and liabilities 
of a corporation. In this its government differs fundamentally from our 
State and federal governments. Its interests a? a corporate body are separ 
ate and distinct from those of the State, and should be kept so. How 
can this distinction be practically maintained, if its executive is chosen 
without regard to these interests, and its officers elected solely with a view 
to the bearing such election may have on State and national politics ? 

Convinced of the truth of this proposition, the Good-Government Clubs 
are organized for the purpose of persuading; the public to accept it. Know- 
ing that organization is essential to political success, they have determined 
to build up a permanent citizens' party, to the end that every voter having 
at heart the best interests of the city may, in voting for municipal candi- 
dates, be actuated solely by considerations of personal fitness in the candi- 
date and the local issues he represents. That such a purpose is impossible 
of realization we do not believe. Everyday is bringing home to the citizens 
of New York the plain fact that only by some such method can we hope to 
rescue our city frons its present degradation. The wonderful, almost spon- 
taneous, growth of these clubs in various sections of the city proves this. 

At a recent convention of the Good-Government Clubs held in New 
York city sixteen clubs, aggregating a membership of five thousand, were 
represented by formally elected delegates. This convention adopted a plat- 
form setting forth the principles to which the clubs stood pledged, and end- 
ing with the following appeal : 

" We earnestly appeal to all citizens to unite in support of these principles and 
in the election of officials who will administer the city government without refer- 
ence to national party politics." 

The Good-Government Clubs concern themselves solely with municipal 
affairs, and their members are at liberty to be as strongly partisan as they 
please in State and national politics. Lifelong Republicans and lifelong 
Democrats are working side by side in these clubs, with the single purpose 
of rescuing this city from the clutches of the national party organizations, 
and removing the administration of its affairs fr jm the influence of party 
politics. When it is taken into consideration that the first of these clubs has 
been in existence for little over a year, and that most of them were organ- 
ized within the last six months, the rapidity with which this idea of organ- 
ized independence in municipal politics has spread is a most encouraging 
indication of the strength of the movement. That these clubs are powerful 
factors in the coming municipal campaign is even now admitted by the 
leaders of all political organizations, however much they may be opposed 
to our theories and deride our purposes. We are fully prepared to meet 
with defeat at first, and will not be discouraged should we be beaten at the 
polls next November. The Good-Government Clubs have come to stay. 

Preble Tucker, 

Secretary of Council of the Confederated Good-Government Clubs, 



